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CHAPTER 4 


Pope Sylvester: How to Create a Saint—The Syriac 
Contribution to the Sylvestrian Hagiography 


Annunziata Di Rienzo 


The boundary between legend and history is subtle, and the connection be- 
tween the two is so deep that hagiographic memory can sometimes influ- 
ence history. The story of the origin, spread and fortune of the legend of the 
emperor Constantine and of his baptism by Sylvester, bishop of Rome, exem- 
plifies how hagiography affects religious and historical memory. How did this 
phenomenon occur? What was the role of the Syriac tradition in this process? 
And, more than this, how did an obscure bishop become such a significant 
historical and hagiographical figure? This article explores how Syriac sources 
helped to construct the memory of Sylvester and idealized him and his rela- 
tionship to Constantine. 


1 Sylvester from History to Hagiography 


11 Historical Data and Actus Silvestri 

History remembers little about Sylvester apart from the dates of his episco- 
pate. According to the Liberian Catalogue (fourth c.), the pontificate of a bishop 
of Rome named Sylvester covered a period spreading from 31 January 314 to 
31 December 335! (date of Sylvester's death according to the fourth-century 
Depositio Episcoporum?). The Liber Pontificalis has a complex composition, and 
the collation of the section concerning Sylvester probably dates to the sixth- 
seventh century. It miscalculates the duration of Sylvester's pontificate to 23 
years, 11 months, and 11 days.? It is unlikely that Sylvester participated in the 


1 For the edition of the so-called Liberian Catalogue, see Th. Mommsen, Chronica minora saec. 
IV. V. VI. VII. 3 vols. (Monumenta Germaniae historica, Auctores antiquissimi 9, 11, 13; Berlin: 
Weidmann, 1892-1898), 1:73-76. 

2 For the edition of the Depositio Episcoporum, see ibid., 70. 

3 L. Duchesne, Le Liber Pontificalis. Texte, introduction et commentaire (Paris: Ernest Thorin 
1892), 170-201. English translation by R. Davis, The Book of Pontiffs (Liber Pontificalis): The 
Ancient Biographies of First Ninety Roman Bishops to AD 715 (Translated Texts for Historians 
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Synod of Arles, convened in 314 to solve the Donatist controversy. This synod 
had discussed the indignity of the clergy and bishops accused of traditio, i.e., 
of delivering the Holy Books to the pagans at the time of persecution (a con- 
troversy still unresolved, even after Donatus' condemnation at the Synod of 
Rome in 313). Neither did Sylvester participate in the Council of Nicaea in 325. 
Augustine claims that the Donatists had accused Sylvester of handing over the 
Holy Books.^ Except for these references, Sylvester is otherwise absent from 
historical sources. Indeed, Charles Pietri identified the era of the pontificate of 
Sylvester as one of "dark times." 

Hagiographic memory, on the other hand, transforms this shadowy figure 
of history into a leading actor in the story of Christianity's triumph. It por- 
trays Sylvester as one of the most influential and powerful bishops of ancient 
Christianity. A late fourth- or early fifth-century hagiographical work, the Actus 
Silvestri, mythologized Sylvester and transmitted an embellished image of him 
to other hagiographic traditions. 

The Actus Silvestri is a composite text with three sections: 1) the Vita Silvestri, 
a biography of Sylvester from his youth (narrating the childhood, virtues, epis- 
copal election, teaching and miracles of the saint); 2) the Conversio Constantini, 
aboutthe baptism he administrated to the emperor Constantine; 3) the Alterca- 
tio cum Iudaeis, a dispute between the bishop and twelve Jewish doctors about 
the true religion.® 


6; 3rd rev. ed.; Liverpool: Liverpool University Press, 2010), 14-27. If one considers true the 
mentioned data provided by Catalogus and Depositio, the effective length should be of 21 
years and 1 months. 

4 Augustine, On the One Baptism against Petilian 16, 27. 

5 Ch.Pietri, Roma Christiana: recherches sur l'Église de Rome, son organisation, sa politique, son 
idéologie, de Miltiade à Sixte 111 (311-410). 2 vols. (Bibliothèque des écoles françaises d Athènes 
et de Rome 224; Rome: École francaise de Rome, 1976), 1168187. 

6 About Actus Silvestri, its redactions, structure, genesis and meaning, see W. Levison, "Kon- 
stantinische Schenkung und Silvesterlegende,” in Miscellanea Francesco Ehrle: scritti di storia e 
paleografia. 2 vols. (Studi e testi 37-42; Roma: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1924), 2159-247 
(reprinted in id., Aus rheinischer und frünkischer Frühzeit |Düsseldorf: Schwann, 1948], 390- 
465); RJ. Loenertz, “Actus Silvestri: genèse d'une légende,” Revue d'histoire ecclésiastique 70 
(1975) 426-439; W. Pohlkamp, "Textfassungen, literarische Formen und geschichtliche Funk- 
tionen der römischen Silvester-Akten,’ Francia 19:1 (1992): 15-196; T. Canella, Gli Actus Sil- 
vestri: Genesi di una leggenda su Costantino imperatore (Uomini e mondi medievali 7; Spoleto: 
Fondazione Centro italiano di studi sull'alto Medioevo, 2006). For a recent hypothesis con- 
cerning the possible origin and meaning of the text, see E. Wirbelauer, "La riche mémoire d'un 
évéque de Rome méconnu, Silvestre,” in L’historiographie tardo-antique et la transmission des 
savoirs, ed. by P. Blaudeau and P. van Nuffelen (Millennium-Studien 55; Berlin: Walter de 
Gruyter, 2015), 319-332. Versions of Actus Silvestri are known in Latin, Greek, Syriac and Arme- 
nian. For the Latin tradition, supposed to be the original one, a critical edition is still missing 
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The redactor layered independent narratives, pre-existent stories in circula- 
tion, and his original material to compose the story,” summarized here? 


After Sylvester spent his youth at the service of the priest Quirinus, the 
Roman praefectus Tarquinius imprisons him and accuses him of hiding 
the riches of Timotheus, an Eastern preacher who was martyred by Tar- 
quinius in Rome. Sylvester warns the praefectus about his future ruin and 
imminent death. That same night Tarquinius dies, killed by a fishbone 
plunged in his throat. Sylvester is liberated and, after a few years, when 


but some old printed versions are available: L. Lipomanus, Tomus quintus vitarum Sancto- 
rum Patrum numero nonagintarium, per Symeonem Metaphrasten, auctoren probatissimum 
conscriptarum (Venetiis: In vico sanctae Mariae Formosae, 1556), 354-363; B. Mombritius, 
Sanctuarium sive Vitae Sanctorum collecta ex codicibus mss. (Mediolani, ca. 1475); L. Surius, 
De probatis sanctorum historiis. 7 vols. (Coloniae Agrippinae: Apud Geruinum Calenium 
& haeredes Quentelios, 1576-1586), 61052-1065; the last part of the narration (Altercatio) 
has been recently published by T. Canella (Gli Actus Silvestri). An old edition of one of 
the Greek manuscript witnesses can be found in Illustrium Christi Martyrum lecti triumphi 
vetustis graecorum monumentis consignati. Ex tribus antiquissimis Regiae Lutetiae Bibliothecis, 
E Franc. Combefis, Ordinis FF. Praedicatorum Congregationis sancti Ludovici produxit, latine 
reddidit, strictim notis illustravit (Paris, 1660); a Greek version ascribed to Simeon Metafrastes 
is available in “Il testo greco del Bíoc di S. Silvestro attribuito al Metafraste,' Roma e l'Oriente 
111, 6 (1913): 340—367. The two extant Syriac witnesses are published: the oldest one is part of 
a Syriac epitome of the Ecclesiastical History by Zachariah of Mytilene (Pseudo Zachariah) 
and it is published in one of the edition of this historiographical work, Historia ecclesias- 
tica Zachariae Rhetori vulgo adscripta, ed. by E.W. Brooks (Csco 38-39, Syr. 41-42; Louvain: 
L. Durbecq, 1919-1924): 39-65 [Latin transl.], 56-93 [Syr.]; the second and later witness has 
also been recently published (A. Di Rienzo, *Gli Actus Silvestri nella tradizione in lingua siri- 
aca: il testimone contenuto nel manoscritto BL Add. 12174,” Adamantius 22 (2016): 321-341, 
offering also an overview on the Syriac tradition and its relationship with the other ones). 
The Armenian text is published in R.W. Thomson, "The Armenian Version of the ‘Life of Sil- 
vester" Journal of the Society for Armenian Studies 14 (2005): 55-139 (useful also for further 
bibliographical references about the Armenian tradition). 

7 The Latin supposedly original version (the so-called Latin A) partially differs from the vari- 
ous Greek and Eastern witnesses, which are based on (or derive from) a different redaction 
(Latin B). For an analysis of the manuscript tradition about Actus Silvestri (in particular the 
Latin and the Greek ones), see the already mentioned studies by Pohlkamp ("Textfassungen, 
literarische Formen"), Levison ("Konstantinische Schenkung"), Canella (Gli Actus Silvestri); 
for the Greek tradition, P. Andrist, “Les Objections des Hébreux: un document du premier icon- 
oclasme?,” Revue des études byzantines 57 (1999): 99-140. 

8 For this summary I follow the “Eastern” tradition (= Latin B, Greek and Eastern redactions). 
Despite small differences, the narrative contents are almost the same as the one transmitted 
by Latin A (with a macroscopic structural difference in the collocation of the dragon episode 
before Constantine's conversion, and not at the end of the text as in Latin A followed by the 
later Latin C redaction). 
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Miltiades, bishop of Rome, dies, Sylvester is acclaimed new bishop of 
Rome. He is the promoter of a series of ecclesiastical and liturgical inno- 
vations, and he also victoriously fights against a dragon infesting the city 
with its deathful breath. Meantime the emperor Constantine, who had 
been persecuting many Christians, falls ill of leprosy. Following the sug- 
gestion of some Capitoline priests, he orders the preparation of a purify- 
ing bath with the blood of pure children. But when the king, climbing the 
Capitoline hill, sees the young martyrs-to-be and their desperate mothers, 
he decides he prefers their safety to his recovery and refuses to sacrifice 
them. That same night Peter and Paul appear to Constantine and tell him 
to summon bishop Sylvester on the Soratte mount so that Sylvester will 
cure him. Sylvester arrives and performs according to the words of the 
apostles. He shows the emperor how to recover from his disease, namely 
conversion and baptism. Sylvester baptizes Constantine, and the king 
comes out of the blessed water completely healthy. The newly Christian 
emperor addresses a speech to the Senate and the people of Rome, calling 
all of them to refuse the false gods of paganism and to embrace the faith 
in the True One, the one who healed him. Constantine's speech converts 
everyone, and he has a Christian church built. Yet some Jewish people 
persuade the empress Helene, Constantine's mother, that the Christian 
religion is not true and that Jesus is not God. Therefore, a dispute between 
twelve Jewish doctors and Sylvester himself ensues. The Roman bishop 
prevails over the Jews, one by one, and after the final miraculous resur- 
rection of a bull, he succeeds in converting the entire audience, including 
the empress herself. 


The narration presents Sylvester as a holy man, confessor, bishop and reformer 
of the Roman Church. He receives divine visions and defeats dragons. He bap- 
tizes Constantine and is a theologian and polemicist, and he even performs 
a resurrection miracle. Most of these features are hagiographical topoi. Yet, 
the relationship with the emperor Constantine merits attention. The story nar- 
rates thatSylvester baptized Constantine. The Silvesterlegende transformed this 
strangely "silent" bishop into a pivotal figure of Christian history. Sylvester is 
even the beneficiary of the so-called Donatio Constantini, the forged document, 
pretending to be dated 315 but redacted in the eighth-ninth century. The Dona- 
tio Constantini states that the emperor granted imperial power and dignity to 
the Roman bishop Sylvester and his successors and gave primacy over the East- 
ern patriarchs to the see of Rome. Throughout the Middle Ages, the Roman 
patriarchate would use this problematic document to claim political author- 


ity. 
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The Actus Silvestri sheds light on the shadowy figure of Sylvester. By linking 
Sylvester to the conversion of Constantine, the story preserves the memory of 
Sylvester. The text also reconfigures the lineage of Constantine, however. Chris- 
tians had questioned the orthodoxy and legitimacy of the emperor's baptism. 
By attributing his baptism to Sylvester, the text secured Constantine's ortho- 
doxy. 


1.2 The Conversio Constantini and the Spread of the Sylvestrian Legend 
The second section of the Actus Silvestri discusses the conversion of Constan- 
tine and provides hints about the development of the Sylvestrian legend.? The 
Actus Silvestri purports that Sylvester, the bishop of Rome, baptized Constan- 
tine. What is probably the oldest Latin redaction of the work (Latin A), dates 
the episode to about 324.1? Scholarly opinion, however, holds that Eusebius, 
the Arian bishop of Nicomedia,” baptized Constantine on his deathbed in 337. 
When, where and why did an alternative version of the episode, with Sylvester 
as its protagonist, spread? 

The first source that gives information about the conversion and baptism of 
the emperor is the Life of Constantine, ascribed to Eusebius of Caesarea. Bap- 
tism is the last and definitive step of Constantine's conversion journey that 
started with the divine sign at the vigil of the battle with Maxentius. The author 
knows and relates the “Nicomedian” version of the baptism but, probably to 
preserve the orthodox image of the king, omits the name of the baptizer and 
bishop of the city, the Arian Eusebius.!2 Constance Us reign encouraged the 
elaboration of the figure of a Constantinus orthodoxus. Constance promoted 


9 For an in-depth analysis of the historical conversion and baptism of Constantine and the 
historiographical and hagiographical re-elaboration of the episode, see M. Amerise, Il bat- 
tesimo di Costantino il Grande: storia di una scomoda eredità (Hermes-Einzelschriften 95; 
Stuttgart: Franz Steiner, 2005). 

10  Theversion A (I quote from manuscript Vat. lat. 1194) reads: Constantinus igitur imperator, 
pater augustorum, monarchiam tenens. Latin B and the derived Greek and Syriac versions 
do not refer to this dating; a reference to Constantine Augustus pater augustorum is also 
found in B and in the derived Eastern versions, causing a deep chronological confusion, 
considering that all these redactions place the following Altercatio, the last part of the 
narration, earlier, in 315. 

11 On the baptism of Constantine and its historicity, see, among others, F.J. Dòlger, "Die Taufe 
Konstantins und ihre Probleme,” in Konstantin der Große und seine Zeit: gesammelte Stu- 
dien, ed. by FJ. Délger (Rómische Quartalschrift, Suppl. 19; Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder, 
1913), 377—447; E.Y. Yarnold, "The Baptism of Constantine," sP 26 (1993): 95-101; Amerise, 
Il battesimo di Costantino. 

12 Eusebius, Life of Constantine, 1v, 62; cf. Amerise, Il battesimo di Costantino, 43-64 (in par- 
ticular, 63-64). 
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Arian Christology. The conciliar Fathers, meeting in Rimini in 359, accuse him 
in the Iubente Deo letter of betraying his predecessor's belief and religious pol- 
icy. Late fourth- and early fifth-century Western Christian authors are generally 
silent about the baptism, probably because of a discomfort about its orthodoxy 
and their desire to promote Constantine as a Christian king. 

Jerome represents a significant exception. He composed his Chronicon 
around 380. He is the first to question the orthodoxy of Constantine's baptism. 
He claimed that Eusebius of Nicomedia, an Arian, baptized Constantine.!? He 
narrates this account in a text that he wrote for the emperor Theodosius. Con- 
stantine's baptism was a warning from Jerome to Theodosius not to fall into 
heresy or apostatize as his predecessors had. He attributed the Empires' mis- 
fortunes to the heresy of the emperors that began with the Arian baptism of 
Constantine. Fifteen years later, the situation has already changed. The Church 
resolves the Arian question, and Theodosius proclaims Nicene Christianity for 
the Empire. This new perspective even influences the image of Constantine, 
now depicted as the first Christian and baptized emperor.!4 A silence about the 
circumstances of Constantine's baptism prevails in the Western ecclesiastical 
writers until the fifth century. 

In the East, all fifth-century historiographers accept the information about 
the "Nicomedian" baptism (i.e. the baptism received by Constantine in Nico- 
media and at the moment of his death). However, most authors strived to pre- 
serve the orthodoxy of the emperor. Thus, Theodoret of Cyrrhus mentions the 
presence of Eusebius of Nicomedia at the bedside of Constantine, but he avoids 
saying that Eusebius was the one who baptized the emperor.’ Gelasius of Cyz- 
icus, on the contrary, mentions the baptism episode to deny it.!6 In the same 
years, at the end of the fifth century, a new version begins to circulate in the 
same area: a version telling a story about a leprous Constantine, miraculously 
healed and baptized by an anonymous bishop a long time before his death.!? 

Analogies with another tradition give a plausible reason for introducing 
Sylvester as baptizer. The pagan author Zosimus merged this tradition in his 
New History. Zosimus presents Constantine as a catechumen who needed to 
purify himself and expiate a terrible crime, i.e. the murder of his son Crispus 


13 Jerome, Chronicle, a. 337 (ed. R. Helm, Die Chronik des Hieronymus [Griechischen christ- 
lichen Schriftsteller der ersten drei Jahrhunderte 47; Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1956], 234). 

14 See Ambrose, De obitu Theodosii, 40. 

15 Theodoret of Cyrrhus, Ecclesiastical History 1.7—9. 

16 See Photius, Bibliotheca, cod. 88. 

17 This version is narrated by Jacob of Serugh in an homily; see, A.L. Frothingham, L'omelia di 
Giacomo di Sarug sul battesimo di Costantino imperatore (Memorie della classe di scienze 
morali e storiche dell'accademia dei Lincei 8; Roma: Reale Accademia dei Lincei, 1883). 
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and his wife Fausta, after the battle of Crisopolis in 326.18 According to this tra- 
dition, the conversion would have taken place around 326. Sylvester was the 
bishop of Rome at that time, and so Zosimus linked Sylvester to the baptism of 
Constantine. In the East, the Antiochean historian Malalas presents Sylvester 
as the baptizer of Constantine. Still, he changes the context of the conversion: 
it happened after a miraculous vision of a cross before a battle against barbar- 
ians.!9 A fifth-century Syriac work, the so-called Visio Constantini at the begin- 
ning of the Acts of Judah Cyriacus, presented a similar setting for his conversion 
(before a battle with barbarians, on the Danube, in 312).?° In this case, the bap- 
tizing bishop is a certain Eusebius of Rome. Dólger recognizes in this Eusebius 
the same bishop of Nicomedia, who later became bishop of Constantinople, 
the New Rome. It is impossible to identify him with the only known Roman 
pope by this name, since that Eusebius ruled the Church of Rome much ear- 
lier, in 309.7! 

In summary, after the first attestation represented by the Life of Constan- 
tine, which presents the emperor's baptism in Nicomedia at the moment of 
his death, but never mentions the name of the Arian baptizer, the tale of Con- 
stantine’s conversion and baptism follows different ways in the East and the 
West. The West disregarded stories that identified Nicomedia as the place of 
Constantine’s baptism, but some version of this tradition reached the East. All 
fifth-century historiographers mention that Constantine’s baptism was in Nico- 
media, and they probably had a common source: Gelasius of Caesarea.?? How- 
ever, these authors either omit or deny that it was Eusebius of Nicomedia who 
performed it. At the same time, other legends featuring Constantine as pro- 
tagonist start to circulate: it is the case of the story of the leprous Constantine 
that Jacob of Serugh recounts in the late fifth century. Another version of this 
was attested a century later (Malalas, sixth century) and presented Sylvester as 


18 Zosimus, New History 11.29.3. The date is coherent with the Actus’ chronological reference 
to the period in which all the sons of Constantine had the title of Caesar; Crispus and 
Constantine had obtained the title in 317, Constance in 324. 

19 ` H Thurm, Joannis Malalae Chronographia (Corpus fontium historiae Byzantinae 35; Ber- 
lin: Walter de Gruyter, 2000), 243, 2; cf. Amerise, Il battesimo di Costantino, 106-107. 

20 The text of the Visio was first published by Mombritius in 1475 (Sanctuarium sive Vitae, 
376); cf. H.J.W. Drijvers and J.W. Drijvers, The Finding of the True Cross—The Judas Kyriakos 
Legend in Syriac: Introduction, Text and Translation (CSCO 565, Subs. 93; Louvain: Peeters, 
1997); Amerise, Il battesimo di Costantino, 107-108. 

21 Cf. Dólger "Die Taufe Konstantins.” 

22 Cf. F. Winkelmann, Untersuchungen zur Kirchengeschichte der Gelasius von Kaisareia (Sit- 
zungsberichte der deutschen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin 65.3; Berlin: Aka- 
demie-Verlag 1966), 41-43. 
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the baptizer of Constantine after a victorious battle. Finally, we find a similar 
story in the Syriac Visio Constantini which narrates his baptism as obtained at 
the hand of Eusebius of Rome after a battle on the Danube in 312.23 Western 
sources avoid the historical account of Constantine's baptism. It seemed better 
not to present Constantine as filo-Arian (with the sole exception represented 
by Jerome). In the East, however, a couple of competing stories about Constan- 
tine's baptism circulated. One depicted the emperor as a leper whom Christian 
baptism healed. Another presented Constantine as a catechumen who atones 
for the crimes he committed in 326. From these, a new legend developed most 
likely in Rome. This one imagined that the king becomes leprous after perse- 
cuting Christians. He refuses to be converted and healed even after innocent 
children are sacrificed. But he finally recovers when Sylvester, bishop of Rome, 
baptizes him.?^ These traditions, completed by a series of legends narrating the 
life and actions of the saint pope, including a dispute between the latter and 
a group of rabbis in 315, merged into a more developed hagiographical work, 
Actus Beati Silvestri. 


2 The Eastern and Syriac Contribution to the Actus Silvestri 


The popularity of Actus Silvestri in the Syriac world is undeniable. Even though 
there are only two extant Syriac witnesses of the Actus, this tradition diffused 
in a region far from the place of its original Latin composition. The Syriac tradi- 
tion dates to the sixth century or seventh century at the latest, since the oldest 


23 Maria Conterno has analysed even the further development of the tradition concern- 
ing the baptism of Constantine in Syriac historiography, the various versions of the 
episode and the identification by authors as Michael the Syrian of the leprous Constantine 
with Constantius Chlorus, father of Constantine; see M. Conterno, “Culto e memoria di 
Costantino nelle tradizioni sire. Agiografia costantiniana nella liturgia e nella storiografia,” 
in Costantino I. Enciclopedia costantiniana sulla figura e l'mmagine dell'imperatore del 
cosiddetto editto di Milano 313-2013, ed. by A. Melloni et al. 3 vols. (Roma: Istituto della 
Enciclopedia Italiana, 2013), 2:425-439 (esp. 432). 

24 Some references to the legend, with similarities as well as differences with the Acts' nar- 
ration, can be found in a Roman inscription (G.B. de Rossi, Inscriptiones Christianae urbis 
Romae septimo saeculo antiquiores. 2 vols. [Romae: Ex Officina Libraria Pontificia, 1861- 
1888], 2:4123) of the time of pope Leo the Great (440—461); in particular, the first person 
narrator (Constantine) describes his disease and healing, though without mentioning 
Sylvester but rather presenting Peter as the one who saved him through his apparition; 
so, in the mid-fifth century the Legend already circulated in Rome, being this inscription 
its very first attestation. See on that P. Liverani, "Saint Peter's, Leo the Greatand the leprosy 
of Constantine,” Papers of the British School at Rome 76 (2008): 155-172. 
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Syriac witness of the Acts, part of BL Add. 17202 manuscript, although undated, 
should date to the end of the sixth-beginning of the seventh century, on palaeo- 
graphical grounds. This first witness is an earlier witness of Actus Silvestri than 
the Greek and the Latin versions. The narration is inserted in the Syriac Epitome 
of the Ecclesiastical History by Zachariah of Mytilene (the so-called Pseudo- 
Zachariah), a composite work of “miscellaneous history.”?5 Scholars generally 
suppose an anonymous monk from Amida wrote it. The work also includes a 
complete Syriac translation of the lost Ecclesiastical History composed in Greek 
by Zachariah the Rhetor at the end of the fifth century. The misleading name 
of "Pseudo-Zachariah" derives from an erroneous identification of the Syriac 
History with the translation of Zachariah's historiographical work (a misattri- 
bution dating back to Michael the Great at least).26 The History by Zachariah 
occupies three of the twelve books of the Miscellaneous History. The author 
adds the narration of successive events until the year 568—569 to the Epitome of 
the Ecclesiastical History as well as a series of previous narratives that compose 
the first two books. Among these last ones is a summarized version of Actus 
Silvestri. The presence of the tale is understandable since previous historio- 
graphical works had not included it (e.g. Eusebius and Socrates, in particular). 
Pseudo-Zachariah’s source for the Acts is unclear. Some have hypothesized that 
he obtained this account from a certain Isaac of Antioch (born in Amida). The 
redactor mentions him, his travel to Rome, and his contributions to Syriac lit- 
erature.?" In any case, the first book of Pseudo-Zachariah mentions an episode 
dated to 880 of the Seleucid era (568—569 CE). This date is the terminus ante 
quem for the redaction of the Miscellaneous History and the spread of Actus 
Silvestri in the Syriac tradition. The success of the Acts spans until the twelfth 
century, as attested by a more faithful but incomplete version transmitted in a 
codex composed at the instigation of the Patriarch Michael the Great (BL Add. 
12174). 

Besides the manuscript witnesses of Actus Silvestri, we observe that the Syr- 
iac tradition provides us with a series of legends characterized by evident con- 


25 See M.-A. Kugener, “La compilation historique de Pseudo-Zacharie le Rhéteur ROC 5 
(1900), 201-214; cf. G. Greatrex, R.R. Phenix, C.B. Horn, S.P. Brock, and W. Witakowski, The 
Chronicle of Pseudo-Zachariah Rhetor: Church and War in Late Antiquity (Translated Texts 
for Historians 55; Liverpool: Liverpool University Press, 2011), to which I refer for a deeper 
analysis and further bibliography. 

26 Cf. Greatrex et al., Chronicle of Pseudo-Zachariah, 32. 

27 Cf. Greatrex et al., Chronicle of Pseudo-Zachariah, 48-49; contrary to what Greatrex states, 
the fact that the redactor directly addresses his "sponsor" (using Greatrex' terminology) 
actually cannot be attributed to Pseudo-Zachariah himself, as it occurs in all the versions 
and recensiones of the Acts. 
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nections with themes in the Actus Silvestri. This last point allows us to hypoth- 
esize a possible Eastern origin for the constitutive nucleus of the narration, or 
at least the Eastern influence on their creation. We can recognize at least five 
Eastern works showing a deep link with Actus Silvestri. The first two are Syriac 
compositions. 

1. a homily by Jacob of Serugh on the leprosy and baptism of Constantine;?? 
2. the Teaching of Addai;?° 

3. an Armenian Legend about Tiridates and Gregory the Illuminator;?? 

A. the Inventio Crucis Legend;?! 

5. the Acta Petri cum Simone.82 

In particular, the first two (the Syriac homily of Jacob of Serugh and the Teach- 
ing of Addai), and the third one (Tiridate’s legend), share with Actus Silvestri 
a biblical and hagiographical topic scheme and motif: the healing of the sick 
king. This topos was so successful in the Eastern world that Duchesne even sug- 
gested an Eastern origin and production for the same Conversio Constantini.9? 
It is to this motif that we now turn. 


28 ` Frothingham, Lomelia di Giacomo di Sarug, see above. 

29 ~~ Text edited by G. Phillips, The Doctrine of Addai, the Apostle, now first edited in a complete 
form in the original Syriac with an English Translation and Notes (London: Trübner and Co., 
1876); French translation by A. Desreumaux, Histoire du roi Abgar et de Jésus: présentation 
et traduction du texte syriaque intégral de la Doctrine d' Addai (Apocryphes. Collection de 
poche del'AELAC; Turnhout: Brepols 1993). Actually, even the Acts of Mar Mari, text linked 
to the Teaching as an expansion to this one, share atleast one element with both the legend 
of Constantine and the Teaching of Addai itself, the three texts all portraying the healing 
and conversion of the king; the Acts of Mari have been published by A. Harrak, The Acts 
of Mar Mari the Apostle (SBL Writings from the Greco-Roman World 1; Atlanta: Society of 
Biblical Literature, 2005); for the mentioned healing episode, esp. 16-21. 

30 RW. Thomson, Agathangelos. History of the Armenians (Albany, NY: State University of 
New York Press, 1976) (English translation); cf. Agathangelos, “Histoire du régne de Tiri- 
date,” in V. Langlois, Collection des historiens anciens et modernes de l'Arménie. 2 vols. 
(Paris: Firmin-Didot, 1867-1869), 1:97-194 (Greek text and French translation of the Arme- 
nian text); G. Ter-Mkrtch'ean and S. Kanayeants', Agat‘angelay Patmut'iwn Hayots‘ (Tiflis, 
1904) (Armenian text); the ancient Syriac translation of Agathangelos' work has been 
edited and translated by M. van Esbroeck, "Le résumé syriaque de |’ Agathange,’ AB 95.3-4 
(1977): 291-358. 

31  OntheFinding of the True Cross legends, see the works by J.W. Drijvers: together with the 
already mentioned Drijvers and Drijvers, Finding of the True Cross, see id., Helena Augusta: 
The Mother of Constantine the Great and the Legend of her Finding of the True Cross (Brill's 
Studies in Intellectual History 27; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1992); and id., "The Protonike Legend 
and the Doctrina Addai,” SP 33 (1997): 517—523. 

32 A.R. Lipsius and M. Bonnet, Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha post Constantinum Tischendorf 
(Leipzig: H. Mendelssohn 1891), 45-103. 

33 Cf. Duchesne, Liber Pontificalis. Indeed, the spread and success of the healed-king topos 
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24 A Homily by Jacob of Serugh 

The topos of the sick and miraculously healed king has a biblical antecedent in 
the Old Testament episode about Naaman, chief of the Aramean army, healed 
from leprosy thanks to the intervention of the prophet Elisha and to seven 
immersions in the Jordan river (as narrated in 2 Kgs 5:1-19).34 Eastern narrative 
traditions imagined that conversion to Christianity came through the healing 
of a king: Abgar v of Edessa (Doctrina Addai), Tiridates rv of Armenia (whom 
saint Gregory the Illuminator converted and baptized), and the king of Arbela 
(whom Mar Mari heals in the Acts of Mari). Another version of this story cir- 
culated in the East that imagined that Constantine also had been sick and then 


in the East will go even beyond the mentioned traditions, texts, times and places: inter- 
preted as in some way a reworking of the legend of Constantine, the story of the disease, 
baptism and healing of the Arab king Nu‘man (now preserved in the eleventh-century 
Manaqib al-mazyadiyya by Abo l-Baqa' al-Hilli, but probably originally written soon after 
the historical facts, happened at end of the 6th century) adapts to a new geographical and 
religious context the same pattern of the Conversion of Constantine; as hypothesised by 
Isabel Toral-Nieroff, it seems that Constantine's legend has become a sort of "standard nar- 
rative pattern for all stories telling the conversion of Barbarian kings all over the Christian 
world, including Sasanian Iraq" (as well as in the West, as the reference to the baptism 
of Clovis by the bishop Remi narrated by Gregory of Tours demonstrates); see I. Toral- 
Nieroff, “Constantine’s Baptism Legend: A ‘Wandering’ Story between Byzantium, Rome, 
the Syriac and the Arab World,” in Negotiating Co-Existence: Communities, Cultures and 
Convivencia in Byzantine Society, ed. by B. Crostini and S. La Porta (Bochumer Altertum- 
swissenschaftliches Colloquium 96; Trier: Wissenschaftlicher Verlag Trier, 2013), 129-142; 
edition of the legend of Nu‘man in SM. Daradka and M.A.Q. Khuraysat, Al-Manaqib al- 
mazyadiya fi akhbar al-mulük al-asadtya. 2 vols. (Amman: Maktabat al-risala al-haditha, 
1984; repr. U.A.E., 2000), 268-272. 

34 The relationship between the Actus and the biblical episode is explicitly established in 
the hagiographical text, when Sylvester, according to some of the Latin redactions, evokes 
some Old and New Testament precedents (Naaman and the blind-born man and Paul, 
respectively). By the other hand, it is interesting to notice that a reworking of the Biblical 
episode of Elisha's healing of the king recurs in an Oration by Meliton, who actually refers 
the healing to the Aramaean king Ben Hadad; ed. W. Cureton, Spicilegium Syriacum Con- 
taining Remains of Bardesan, Meliton, Ambrose and Mara Bar Serapion, Now First Edited, 
With an English Translation and Notes (London: Francis and John Rivington 1955), 25 [syr.], 
44 [transl.]. 

35 For the editions of the three texts, see above, n. 29 and 30. In a different way, the theme 
is also present, among others, in an ancient—third century?—Syriac narrative, Acts of 
Thomas; here, the relics of the apostle Thomas, martyr at the behest of the Indian king 
Mazdai, heals the son of the king; the conversion of Mazdai follows. The narrative struc- 
ture is different from the hagiographies mentioned above, as the conversion follows the 
(son's) healing. On the literary themes of the "healing saint" and of the "conversion of the 
king" and their place in the construction of Syriac churches’ identity, see LN. Mellon Saint- 
Laurent, Missionary stories and the formation of the Syriac churches (Oakland: University 
of California Press, 2015). 
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healed. This tradition is, in fact, the nucleus of a homily by Jacob, bishop of 
Serugh, which dates to some time after the year 473. His homily offers some 
compelling details:36 


The emperor, son of a pagan father and a Christian mother, suffers from 
leprosy from his birth. He consults every kind of doctor, fortune-teller and 
magician, in the hope of being healed. Some Babylonian priests suggest 
that he take a ritual bath in the blood of sacrificed children. His Christian 
mother and the chief of the servants, also a Christian, plan against this 
device in vain. An angel of God appears to the emperor and persuades 
him to search for healing through baptism. The bishop of the city bap- 
tizes Constantine and his leprosy vanishes. 


The content of Jacob's homily has several interesting points in common with 
the Actus Silvestri. Yet meaningful differences exist between the two: the name 
of the baptizer is absent, as well as that of the city where the episode takes 
place. The episode's scheme is the same as in Actus Silvestri: in both cases, 
leprosy afflicts Constantine; he consults physicians and magicians to obtain 
healing; a group of pagan priests instruct him to take a purifying bath in the 
blood of pure children; the emperor renounces the cruel rite; the bishop of 
the city baptizes him; he recovers and, once converted, gives orders to have 
a church built. 

The relation between the Sylvestrian legend and Jacob's homily is compli- 
cated since many elements are indeed different. Leprosy, according to Jacob, 
vexes Constantine since his birth, while in Actus Silvestri it arrives during the 
adultlife of the king (as a sort of punishment for his crimes against Christians). 
The innocents' sacrifice is interrupted by divine intervention, necessary to per- 
suade the emperor, while in the version of the Actus, Constantine decides by 
himself to avoid that unfair act, struck by the desperation of the mothers of the 
children. The empress mother is Christian in the homily, while she is a Jewish 
sympathizer in the Acts. The chief of the servants, an essential figure in Jacob's 
narration, is absent from the Actus. Most importantly, as we have seen, the fifth- 
century Syriac author does not mention the name of the baptizer bishop. 


36 The homily is preserved in two Syriac manuscripts: the tenth-century Vat. sir. 117, trans- 
mitting a more complete but probably less faithful version, and the BL Add. 14588, which 
lacks some folios, but is considered more faithful to the probable original text. Frothing- 
ham, in his edition, translation and comment upon the homily (Lomelia di Giacomo di 
Sarug, 31-32) also signals a later Arabic version of the text. 
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Whatever the exact direction of modification, the homily demonstrates that 
in the Syriac area a version about the baptism of Constantine similar to the one 
in Actus Silvestri was known. It may have been an independent tradition, but it 
had distinct points of contact with the Acts. In this particular version, Sylvester 
is not present, or at least his name is absent. The exact relationship between 
the stories is unclear, but this evidence suggests that some legend about Con- 
stantine circulated in fifth-century Syria. It depicted Constantine as a leprous 
emperor whose conversion and baptism healed him. This tradition appears to 
be well linked to a series of eastern legends narrating the story of sick kings 
whom conversion and baptism healed.?? The most famous of these legends 
is the story of Abgar v, king of Edessa, recounted in the so-called Teaching of 
Addai. 


2.2 The Teaching of Addai 

The legend of Abgar v Ukkama, who was healed thanks to the miraculous inter- 
vention of one of the Seventy (or Seventy-two) disciples of Jesus, is known from 
two witnesses. First, Eusebius of Caesarea (HE I, 13) reports a version of this 
story that he apparently knew from an ancient Syriac document (now lost) that 
was preserved in the archives of the city of Edessa. The fifth-century compos- 
ite text, the Teaching of Addai, narrates a similar story. The content that tells of 
Abgar’s healing is essentially the same in both sources: 


Abgar, first-century king of Edessa, becomes sick of an unspecified dis- 
ease (a reference to leprosy comes later). Abgar hears about the thau- 
maturgical prowess of Jesus and sends a messenger to invite him to Edessa 
to heal him (Eusebius talks about an epistolary correspondence between 
Abgar and Jesus). Jesus, aware that he is about to die, tells the king that he 
cannot come but promises to send a disciple, after his death, to instruct 
him about the true faith and to convert him. And so it happens, according 
to Christ’s words: Addai (Thaddeus, in Eusebius’ version) goes to Edessa, 
heals the king, and Abgar himself invites the disciple to preach the Gospel 


37 Cf. the position of Kohlbacher who, instead of hypothesizing the existence of two inde- 
pendent traditions, attributes the innovations in the presentation of the legend in the 
Homily to a personal reworking by Jacob, according to the bishop of Serugh’s typical “free” 
attitude towards his sources; see M. Kohlbacher, “Die Taufe Kaiser Konstantins und ihr 
geheimer Held. Anmerkungen zu einem Memra des Jakob von Batnan in Sarug (BHO 1070. 
1072 [syr.]/1071 [arab.]),” in Syriaca: Zur Geschichte, Theologie, Liturgie und Gegenwartslage 
der syrischen Kirchen. 2. Deutsches Syrologen-Symposium (Juli 2000, Wittenberg), ed. by 
M. Tamcke (Studien zur Orientalischen Kirchengeschichte 17; Münster: LIT, 2002), 29-76; 
cf. Conterno, "Culto e memoria di Costantino," 431. 
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to the city. Addai addresses the audience with a long, heartfelt speech, 
condemning idolatry and narrating the story of the finding of Christ's 
cross by Protonike, the wife of the emperor Claudius. 


Parallels between the legend of Addai and that of Sylvester and Constantine are 
apparent. They do not limit themselves to the typical scheme of the conversion- 
healing of the sick king.?? It is worth observing, for instance, the recurrence in 
both legends of anti-Jewish polemical elements and the connection with the 
narration of the finding of the True Cross.?? Moreover, Addai's speech against 
idolatry mirrors Constantine's address to the Senate. Another interesting simi- 
larity is the motif of religious tolerance. In the Actus Silvestri, Constantine, after 
presenting his conversion to the crowd and urging the Senate to abandon idol- 
atry, addresses the audience this way: 


There is this difference between the service towards men and the ser- 
vice towards God: in fact, the human service is mandatory, while the one 
towards God is out of will and it is a choice made by one who wants it; 
God, in fact, rejoices to be adored by men with a pure heart and a con- 
sciousness coming from the entire soul. And for this reason, it is not by 
force (qtirayt), but by the ones who approach Him out of their will that 
He rejoices to be sanctified.^? 


Indeed, the Syriac text even presents a lexical parallel with the Teaching of 
Addai; in a passage, the latter describes the situation of Edessa after the king's 
conversion to Christianity in these terms: 


But neither the king Abgar, nor the apostle Addai pressed anyone by force 
(qtirayt) to believe in Christ.4! 


38 X Oneshould anyway notice an interesting interconnection of the two kings in the liturgical 
calendar preserved in the BL Add. 14504 manuscript: as Maria Conterno has highlighted, 
Constantine and Abgar share here the same memory day on the ist of August, tradition- 
ally devoted to the memory of Saint Maccabees; see on that Conterno, "Culto e memoria 
di Costantino,” 426. 

39  Isignalthat in almost all the witnesses of the Latin version of Actus Silvestri, the suppos- 
edly most ancient one called version A, the Legend of Judah Cyriacus is preserved together 
with the Actus. This brought Levison ("Konstantinische Schenkung,” 171) to hypothesize 
that the text of the Inventio Crucis was originally an integral part of the Actus narration in 
Latin A. 

40 DiRienzo, “Gli Actus Silvestri,” 338—339 (Syriac text), 347—348 (Italian translation). 

41 Phillips, Doctrine of Addai, 72. 
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The use of the same adverb qtirayt, which conveys by opposition the idea 
of an unforced conversion and a non-violent attitude towards non-converted 
people, is noteworthy. Perhaps the fourth-century resolutions on the topic of 
religious freedom (see e.g. the edict of Milan) and of the policy adopted by the 
Goth kings Theoderic and Theodahad in the Western part of the Empire influ- 
enced the elevation of this theme in the Actus Silvestri. The text mythologized 
conversion of a region through a king. This conversion came without force or 
pressure and was a popular image that circulated in Christian communities of 
fifth-century Mesopotamia.^? 


3 Conclusions 


The Conversio Constantini narrated in Actus Silvestri aims at constructing a 
new image of the emperor: a depiction that defends an orthodox (instead of 
Arian) and Roman king. The fourth century witnessed the spread of what Vin- 
cenzo Aiello called a double “anti-Constantinism.’*? On the one hand, pagan 
sources critique Constantine for promoting Christianity for political or utili- 
tarian reasons (a position expressed by Zosimus, for instance). On the other 
hand, a Christian and Nicene anti-Constantinism, born out of the often vio- 
lent contests between the political and the ecclesiastical authority, also grew.44 
In the first decades of the fifth century, the situation changes, and we observe 
on the Christian-Nicene side a re-evaluation of Constantine's actions. At the 
same time, the pagan anti-Constantinian sources present his conversion as the 
starting point of all the misfortunes of Rome (culminating in the sack of the 
city by King Alaric in 410). At this very moment, in response to the pagan con- 
demnation of Constantine and to a parallel attempt by the Arian party to take 
advantage of the actual baptism of the emperor in Nicomedia at the hand of 
the Arian bishop Eusebius, Western and Nicene Christianity tries to claim Con- 
stantine for their lineage. To this end, the Nicene party incorporated an extant 
Eastern tradition. It kept some information from the pagan anti-Constantine 
propaganda (the conversion after Crisopolis, the will of purifying himself, the 


42 Cf. Canella, Gli Actus Silvestri, 135-177. 

43 V.Aiello, “Costantino, la lebbra e il battesimo di Silvestro," in Costantino il Grande dall'anti- 
chità all'umanesimo. Colloquio sul Cristianesimo nel mondo antico 1, ed. by G. Bonamente 
and F. Fusco (Macerata: Università degli Studi di Macerata, 1992), 17-58. 

44 This second hostility had its apex in the removal of Constantine's body from the Church 
of the Twelve Apostles and in the strong words of condemnation uttered by Jerome (see 
his Chronicon; precise references above, in n. 14). 
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refusal of bloody sacrifice). It also preserved the story of a leprous Constantine 
and his healing obtained through his conversion to Christianity and baptism. 
The result was a version that, to use Aiello's words, “con il minimo sforzo, poteva 
raggiungere il massimo dei risultati." ^5 This compilation provided, in fact, an 
answer to the pagan anti-Constantinism through the adoption of some of its 
elements. At the same time it moved the narration of the event to another 
place (Rome) and to another time (about the year 326). In this way, it provided 
support for an Occidental conversion of Constantine, thus eliminating any con- 
tamination with Arianism. It seems reasonable to place the origin, spread and 
success of the Actus Silvestri at the background of this attempt to rethink Con- 
stantine's conversion. 

It is difficult to determine precisely where and when this alternative legend 
of Constantine's baptism originated. The Eastern and Syriac worlds played a 
vital role in the genesis of such an alternative. Some scholars posit a Latin orig- 
inal of the Actus Silvestri. But this hypothesis does not preclude the possibility 
that at least two of the three kernels of the text (Conversio and Altercatio) and 
topoi originated in the East. There, retellings of Constantine's conversion circu- 
lated at an early date. In the second half of the fifth century, Jacob of Serugh 
presents in a homily the emperor Constantine suffering from leprosy from his 
birth, and then undergoing baptism and recovering miraculously. 

Moreover, probably in the fifth century as well, the so-called Visio Constan- 
tini (preserved in the Legend of Judah Cyriacus recounting the finding of the 
True Cross) narrates the story of his baptism after a battle against barbarians, 
on the Danube, in 312, at the hand of Eusebius, bishop of Rome. Eusebius is the 
name of only one Roman bishop, who sat on the Roman see in 309. The refer- 
ence to his name could be a more or less voluntary mistake to cover the name of 
another Eusebius, the Arian bishop of Nicomedia and later on of Constantino- 
ple, the New Rome (Roma Secunda) and probably the one who historically 
baptized Constantine.^9 As the Legend of Judah Cyriacus arrived in the West, 
the mention of this Eusebius of Rome required a further correction. If Euse- 
bius, the pope in 309, could not have baptized Constantine for chronological 
reasons, it was necessary to identify the baptizer with the one who held the 
Roman see during the period when the conversion supposedly happened, i.e. 


45 “With the minimum effort, it could reach maximum results": Aiello, Costantino, la lebbra, 
54- 

46 Let us remark incidentally that the figure of Eusebius of Rome, like Sylvester in the West, 
enjoyed in the Syriac tradition a good fame as hagiographical character, since he is one of 
the protagonists of the so-called Julian Romance. 
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Sylvester, bishop from 314 to 335.4” This hypothesis would suggest that the pres- 
ence of Sylvester in the story was a secondary, subsequent element. It was an 
immediate consequence of the positioning of the episode in Rome and in the 
second or third decade of the fourth century, the time of his episcopate. 

In short, the double influence of the Eastern tradition about the leprosy- 
baptism-healing theme (Jacob of Serugh and other legends, as the one of 
Abgar), on the one side, and, of the pagan version of Constantine as a cate- 
chumen atoning for the crimes committed in 326 (Zosimus), on the other side, 
promoted the development of a legendary orthodox (Nicaean) conversion of 
Constantine. The origin of the story might be Roman. Elements from this tra- 
dition were gathered in a hagiographical work, the Actus Silvestri. To these also 
belong two other narrative nuclei, the Vita Silvestri and the Dispute. The latter 
probably was composed in Asia Minor. It contained several Eastern topics and 
some relationship with the Acta Petri cum Simone.*® Sylvester's role as baptizer 
and the main character of the hagiographical text is a subsidiary factor that 
depended on the changing of the setting of the baptism to Rome and after the 
years 324-326. 

The problematic story of Constantine's baptism demonstrates the clear yet 
indeterminate link between hagiography and history. Between the end of the 
eighth and the beginning of the ninth century, one of the most influential 
documents of Medieval and later history was composed: the Donation of Con- 
stantine.?? This text (that the Humanist Lorenzo Valla regarded as a forgery) 
became the basis for the Papacy's claim to political authority and supremacy 
over the secular powers and the entire Church. This imagined authorization 
led to a recognition of the supreme authority of the Church of Rome and its 
bishop. It also confirmed the Roman church’s civil jurisdiction on Rome, Italy 
and the Western Roman Empire. This apocryphal document, linked to the leg- 
end of Sylvester and Constantine, determined the course of later history. The 
text presents Sylvester's baptism of the emperor. It then shows Constantine's 
gratitude to Sylvester for converting him to the True Religion. As a sign of his 
thanks, Constantine grants power and authority to Sylvester and his successors. 


47 Canella, Gli Actus Silvestri, 70-72. 

48 Cf. Ibid., 254-260. 

49 On the Donation, see J. Fried, Donation of Constantine and Constitutum Constantini: The 
Misinterpretation of a Fiction and its Original Meaning (Millennium-Studien 3; Berlin: Wal- 
ter de Gruyter, 2007); for an English translation of the document see M.J. Edwards, Con- 
stantine and Christendom: The Oration to the Saints, The Greek and Latin Accounts of the 
Discovery of the Cross, The Edict of Constantine to Pope Sylvester (Translated Texts for His- 
torians 39; Liverpool: Liverpool University Press, 2003). 
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The Donation illustrates the story of Constantine's conversion following the 
narration of the Actus Silvestri. Constantine speaks about the time of penance 
that the "blessed Sylvester" imposed on him so that he could obtain pardon 
for his sins and unfair actions. He then narrates the confession of his faith in 
God the Father and Christ that he gave before Sylvester who blesses the font. 
The emperor describes the triple immersion and subsequent healing that he 
receives: 


And, I being raised from the venerable font— putting on white raiment, 
beadministered to me the sign ofthe seven-fold holy Spirit, the unction of 
the holy oil; and he traced the sign of the holy cross on my brow, saying: 
God seals thee with the seal of His faith in the name of the Father and 
the Son and the Holy Spirit, to signalize thy faith. All the clergy replied: 
"Amen" The bishop added, “peace be with thee.” And so, on the first day 
after receiving the mystery of the holy baptism, and after the cure of my 
body from the squalor of the leprosy, I recognized that there was no other 
God save the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit; whom the most 
blessed Sylvester the pope doth preach; a trinity in one, a unity in three.5° 


If the legend has replaced the historical data, the very same hagiographical leg- 
end influenced later history. 

The Actus Silvestri presented a version of Constantine’s baptism that dis- 
tanced this event from its historical truth (which would have presented him 
as filo-Arian). The Actus Silvestri imagined the emperor's orthodoxy (he is bap- 
tized by an orthodox and not by an Arian bishop) as well as the Roman setting 
of his conversion (the baptizer is not the bishop of Nicomedia, nor that of 
Byzantium, but the bishop of Rome). Sylvester benefited the most from this 
legend’s revisionist history that reimagined the characters and context of Con- 
stantine’s baptism. The revisions of this legend made the otherwise obscure 
Pope Sylvester a saint, a confessor, and a great protagonist of hagiography and 
history. 


50  Constitutum Constantini 9-10 (ed. H. Fuhrmann, Das Constitutum Constantini (Konstan- 
tinische Schenkung): Text [Monumenta Germaniae historica 10; Hannover: Hahnsche 
Buchhandlung, 1968], 56-98); English translation: E.F. Henderson, Select Historical Doc- 
uments of the Middle Ages (London: George Bell, 1910), 319-329. 
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Sigla and Abbreviations 


AB Analecta Bollandiana 

AMS P. Bedjan, Acta martyrum et sanctorum. 7 vols. (Paris-Leipzig: Otto Harras- 
sowitz, 1890-1897) 

ARCBH  S.Efthymiadis, ed., The Ashgate Research Companion to Byzantine Hagiogra- 
phy. 2 vols. (Farnham, England: Ashgate, 201, 2014) 

BHG F. Halkin, Bibliotheca hagiographica graeca. 3 vols. (Subsidia hagiographica 
8a; 3rd ed.; Bruxelles: Société des Bollandistes, 1957); Novum Auctarium— 
F. Halkin, Novum auctarium bibliothecae hagiographicae graecae (Subsidia 
hagiographica 65; Bruxelles: Société des Bollandistes, 1984) 

BHL Bibliotheca Hagiographica Latina (Brussels: Société des Bollandistes, 1898— 
1901, 1911, 1986) 

BHO P. Peeters, Bibliotheca hagiographica orientalis (Subsidia hagiographica 10; 
Brussels: Société des Bollandistes, 1910) 

BSOAS Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 

CHRC Church History and Religious Culture 

CSCO Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium 

DOP Dumbarton Oaks Papers 

GEDSH S.P. Brock, A.M. Butts, G.A. Kiraz, and L. van Rompay, eds., Gorgias Ency- 
clopedic Dictionary of the Syriac Heritage (Piscataway, N.J.: Gorgias Press, 
2011) 

HE Historia Ecclesiastica 

Jcsss ` Journal of the Canadian Society for Syriac Studies 

JECS Journal of Early Christian Studies 


Js P. Bedjan, Homiliae selectae Mar-Jacobi Sarugensis. 5 vols. (Paris—Leipzig: 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1905-1910) 

JSS Journal of Semitic Studies 

JThS Journal of Theological Studies 

NAS Nikodemos Hagioreites, Zuvatapiotys tov dwdexa ux vv to emadrov, 3 vols. (Ev 


Bevetia: Ev ty Turoypagia Idvov Ozodociov tov ef Imawivwy, 1819; repr. Ajva: 
Aòpog, 2005) 


OCA Orientalia Christiana Analecta 
OCP Orientalia Christiana Periodica 
OLA Orientalia Lovaniensia Analecta 
OLP Orientalia Lovaniensia Periodica 
PG Patrologia Graeca 

PO Patrologia Orientalis 

ROC Revue de l'Orient chrétien 
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SIGLA AND ABBREVIATIONS IX 


SCp 


SL 


SP 
Subs. 
Syr. 
TSEC 
ZDMG 


H. Delehaye, Synaxarium ecclesiae Constantinopolitanae e codice Sirmondi- 
ano nunc Berolinensi adiectis synaxariis selectis (Propylaeum ad Acta Sancto- 
rum, Novembris; Bruxelles: Société des Bollandistes, 1902) 

M. Sokoloff, A Syriac Lexicon: A Translation from the Latin, Correction, Expan- 
sion, and Update of C. Brockelmann's Lexicon Syriacum (Winona Lake, Indi- 
ana: Eisenbrauns / Piscataway, N.J.: Gorgias Press, 2009) 

Studia Patristica 

Subsidia 

Scriptores Syri 

Texts and Studies in Eastern Christianity 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlündischen Gesellschaft 
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